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1957 Opening (Fall) College Enrollment 


HE OPENING ENROLLMENT in institutions 

of higher education in the fall of 1957 totaled 
3,068,000 degree-credit students! (full time and 
part time); this sets a new record in American higher 
education, being 121,000, or 4.1 percent, above the 
previous peak reached in the fall of 1956. The 
1957 total fall enrollment was also 24.9 percent 
above the 1949 total fall enrollment, which was 
characterized by a large influx of veteran students. 
As compared with 1949 fall total, the 1957 fall en- 
rollment showed an increase of 15.9 percent for men 
and 46.3 percent for women. 

The number of degree-credit students (full time 
and part time) who were enrolled in higher educa- 
tional institutions for the first time in the fall of 1957 
was also the highest of record. The enrollment of 
approximately 730,000 first-time students was nearly 
1 percent (0.9, to be exact) above the previous high 
observed in the fall of 1956. First-time students 
numbered about one-quarter (22.2 percent for men 
and 26.7 percent for women) of all students in the 
fall of 1957, a figure characteristic of recent years. 


*Educational statistician and reports analyst, respectively, 
Research and Statistical Service Branch of the Office of Education. 


1 The term “degree-credit students” or “degree-credit enrollment” refers to 
students whose current program in an institution of higher education consists 
wholly or principally of work which is creditable toward a bachelor’s or higher 
degree either in the student’s own institution, or by transfer (as from a junior 
college to a 4-year institution). Degree-credit students may be undergraduate, 
graduate, special, unclassified, or extension. They may be studying full time or 
part time, during day or evening, on the campus, at a branch campus, or an ex- 
tension center. For purposes of the present study, registrars were asked to 
exclude the following types of students: (1) Students taking courses by corre- 
spondence, radio, or TV; (2) students enrolled for individual lessons only (as in 
art, music, speech); (3) students enrolled only for “short courses”; and (4) 
pupils in nursery, elementary, and secondary grades of a training, laboratory, 
or preparatory school of an institution of higher education, 
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‘in both total and first-time enrollment. 


By M. CLEMENS JOHNSON and ANNE J. FENTON* 


This fall marks the sixth consecutive annual rise 
As com- 
pared with the fall of 1951, the total enrollment has 
risen 45.0 percent and the first-time enrollment 54.6 
percent. Since the number of persons of ages 18-21 
in the general population of this country has risen 
only about 2 percent since the year 1951, it is evident 
that other factors (presumably economic and social) 
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have contributed to recent enrollment gains. It is 
estimated that the number of persons in the 18-21 
age group will be approximately 35 percent higher 
in 1965 than it was in 1957. The number of college 
age youth should therefore be a more influential 
factor in future college enrollment changes. 

Attention is called to the fact that opening (fall) 
enrollment is not equivalent to regular session enroll- 
ment. ‘The latter is generally at least 10 percent 
greater than opening (fall) enrollment, largely 
because of entries into college at midyear or at the 
start of the 2d or 3d quarter. Regular session en- 
rollment, reflecting enrollment at the end of the 
academic year, may also include the cumulative 
effect of transfers from one institution to another 
during the year. 

This was the 12th annual survey of opening (fall) 
enrollment ? in institutions of higher education. A 
total of 1,890 institutions received a simple card- 
questionnaire in the fall of 1957; data were returned 
by all but 3 institutions—a response rate of 99.84 
percent. The 3 nonresponding institutions were all 
small, each enrolling (in the previous fall) less than 
500 students. The mailing list included institutions 
of the aggregate United States ® listed in the Educa- 
tional Directory, Part 3, Higher Education, 1956-57 
(U. S. Office of Education), with such changes 
(additions or deletions) as were known to the Office 
of Education. A net increase of 38 institutions 
since the fall of 1956 resulted from the addition of 
47 institutions and the deletion of 9. Changes were 
made in the type-classification of 6 institutions. 


Total Enrollment, by Type of Institution 


Each of the several types of institutions reported 
numerical gains in total enrollment in the fall of 
1957. The percentage increases over total enroll- 
ment in the fall of 1956 did not differ greatly among 
types of institutions. The total enrollment increase 
of 6.5 percent in liberal arts colleges exceeded by a 
small margin the 6.2 percent increase in junior 
colleges and the 6.0 percent increase in teachers 
colleges. Gains of 3.4 and 3.3 percent, respectively, 
were reported by separately organized technological 
schools and “other separately organized professional 


2 Registrars were asked to report data as of the earliest date on which the 
enrollment becomes stabilized; normally this is within 2 weeks after the opening 
of the term. 

3 All enrollment data in this articie, except as otherwise noted, are for the 
aggregate United States; that is, for continental United States and for the outlying 
parts of the United States (Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) 
which contain institutions of higher education. 
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Table 1.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students, 
by type of institution, and by sex: Fall 1957 and 1956 


[Aggregate United States] 








Num- Enrollment 
poe (in thousands) / 
Type of institution aa cent ! 


tions, | Fall Fall change 
1957 | 1957 | 1956 










































































Al aetithtions= - 2 1,890 | 3,068 | 2,947} +4.1 
Sve lacks scien wc ear asic 2,003 | 1,928 | +3.9 
WGNOR boos bso oroertiee crs 1,065 | 1,019 | +4.5 

ee ree 141 | 1,373 | 1,346 | +2.0 
ee ee ee ae ee ree 984 963 | +2.2 
a ee eee ee ese 390 383 | +1.6 

Liberal arts colleges_____-_--- . 732 827 777 | +6.5 
ee ees SNe eee 463 434 | +6.6 
EEE IESE: TS 364 342 | +6.3 

Separately organized profes- 
sional schools: 

Teachers colleges _ __..-..-- 199 295 278 | +6.0 
Si ss causrnaorgahe ae teemeiess 141 133 | +63 
eee wee wee Te 153 145 | +5.7 

Technological schools __-_- 45 98 95} +3.4 
ne eee ae 92 89 | +3.2 
Re cae IE, ieee 6 5 +7.3 

Theological, religious__---- -- 148 36 35 | +1.0 
BR cs ledinang athadiebslwals 29 29 | +1.6 
RES EERE 6 6| —1.6 

Other professional. -__-___- 132 71 68 | +3.3 
i colesdsensanesdieeteauwns 56 54) +4.2 
RR ade > cin deta datthontiess 14 14| —0.3 








ekace-euehcan sini 493 370 348 | +6.2 


On tes ae Re 8 Ld 238 226 | +5.3 
Women..---------- hemes Pe se 132 122 +8.0 




















Note.—Detail does not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
1 Percentages computed from unrounded figures. 


schools.” * A gain of 2.0 percent in total enrollment 
over 1956 was reported by universities; the smallest 
increase, 1.0 percent, was reported by the theological 
and religious schools (see table 1). 


First-time Students, by Type of Institution 


There was a limited rise of 0.9 percent in first- 
time enrollment over the fall of 1956; however, there 
were gains and losses among the several types of 

4“Other separately organized professional schools” consist of institutions 
(other than teachers colleges, technological schools, and theological schools) 


which offer programs directed to one or more fields of specialization such as law, 
music, Or art. 
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institutions (see table 2). An increase of 9.0 percent 
in the number of first-time students occurred among 
“other separately organized professional schools.” 
Increases in first-time students also occurred in 
teachers colleges (4.4 percent), junior colleges (2.9 
percent), theological and religious schools (2.5 
percent), and liberal arts colleges (2.4 percent). In 
contrast to these increases, there was a decrease of 
2.9 percent in the number of first-time students 
enrolled in universities and of 0.6 percent in sep- 
arately organized technological schools. 


Table 2.—First-time opening enrollment of degree-credit 
por ha type of institution, and by sex: Fall 1957 
an 

[Aggregate United States] 



































Enrollment by Type of Institutional Control 


Although both publicly and privately controlled 
institutions of higher education shared in the in- 
crease in total enrollment, their proportionate gains 
were not the same (see table 3). Publicly controlled 
institutions reported a total enrollment increase of 
5.9 percent in the fall of 1957 over the preceding fall, 
as compared with a 1.8 percent rise in privately 
controlled institutions. Both in publicly and in 
privately controlled institutions the gain in first-time 
enrollment was 0.9 percent. 

The past several years have seen a rise in the 
proportion of total fall enrollment found in publicly 
controlled institutions. This trend was continued 
in the fall of 1957, when publicly controlled institu- 































































































iis tions enrolled 58.0 percent of all degree-credit 
— (in thousands) |p. students, as compared with 57.1 percent in 1956 
Type of institution insti- cent ! (see table 4). 
987” Fall | Fall | change From the fall of the prewar year of 1939 to the 
1957 | 1956 present, the proportion of total fall enrollment in 
| privately controlled institutions declined 4.8 per- 
All institutions. --------..--- | 1,764} 730) 723) +0.9 centage points, with some reversal of the general 
RS Re Pe rn ® 445 46 1. 9 trend occurring during the immediate postwar years. 
Ce ie ee | aa eee 284 277 | +2.6 
ee ee 242 250 | —2.9 Table 3.—Total opening enrollment and first-time enrollment, 
we by type of institutional control, and by sex: Fall 1957 
RE LE Ln ree 163 170 | —3.9 and 1956 
WN een e=nn- speandsontone 79 80} —0.8 [Aggregate United States] 
Liberal arts colleges__--____-- 726 205 200 | +2.4 
Enrollment (in Chane’ 
OE a RPE mR 108 | 107} +1.2 thousands) —— 
] 
Women.....--.--.------|------- 97 93 +3.9 Type of control of institution 
Separately organized profes- and eex.ol etndent Number 
sional schools: Fall | Fall (thou- Per- 
Teachers colleges __-.------ 197 75 72| +4.4 1957 | 1956 sands) | °°" 
TNR a ccaweccnnstdetiiad code 37 36 | +4.0 
Women... ..---.-------|-----+- 38 36 | +4.8 Publicly controlled 
Technological schools... __-- 42 20 21 u¢ Total enrollment__....--.----| 1,780 | 1, 682 +99 +5.9 
or eee ee ee 1,150 | 1,091 +59} +5.4 
je eo, Soa 19 19 —1.3 , . 7 
ie ee 2 2| +7.7 WRU ns Sates 3 oec5e Bae 631 591 | +40] +6.7 
Theological, religious a 77 5 5 42.5 First-time students______-__-- 439 435 +4 +0.9 
1 ee ee ee 273 274 —1 —0.2 
(| ee ee eee een 3 3 +4.0 r © 
— ) 2| +0.2 WNT sce ndebctbas Soa 166 161 +5} +2.8 
; Privately controlled 
Other professional - - - - - - -- - 88 14 13 | +9.0 Total enrollment__..______--- 1,288 | 1,265 | +23) +1.8 
-~ halal aiaiaaeaiats iieenen Si iseis cnseintgen«seent 854 | 837/ +17] +2.0 
Penna d= gen anasto nas : di WOMB o-<3 dns ~~ <cant 434| 428) +6] +1.5 
Junior colleges...---.--.--.-- 493 | 168) 163] +2:9 First-time students.......---- 291| 288| +3] +09 
on ORE ED EL SR ee 104 102 | +2.3 
- ! LE aT seb thi @: 1 oat 
Re erenuwacnensaniiaserbet vigil Mone Sena WM cciiigs<esepetie 119] 116] +3] +24 

















Note.—Detail does not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


1 Percentages computed from unrounded figures. 
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1 Number and percent of change computed on unrounded figures. 
2 Decrease of 215. 
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Table 4.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students, 
in all institutions, in 4-year institutions, and in junior colleges, 
by type of institutional control: Fall 1939, and 1947-57 


[Aggregate United States] 






























































Publicly Privately 
controlled controlled 
aoe 
Fall of thou- 

sands) || Number Number 
(thou- {Percent 1} (thou- [Percent ! 

sands) sands) 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) (5) | (©) 

ALL INSTITUTIONS 
te 1,365 || 727] 53.2 | 638 | 46.8 
eee 2,338 || 1,152 | 49.3 | 1,186 | - 50.7 
"SRRORRRL SS 2,408 || 1,190| 49.4] 1,218 50. 6 
ama 2,457 || 1,219} 49.6] 1,238 50. 4 
RA 2,297 || 1,154 | 50.3 | 1,142 49.7 
ROSS 2, 116 | 1,052 | 49.7 | 1, 064 50. 3 
| ebbleanbles 2,148 || 1,114) 51.8] 1,035 48,2 
BES 33s. sites 2,251 || 1,204| 53.5 | 1,047 46. 5 
RRS 2, | 1,395 | $5.8] 1,105 44.2 
ial 2,721 || 1,531) 56.3 1,190 43.7 
NL a ed 2, 947 | 1,682 | 57.1 | 1,265 42.9 
See 3,068 || 1,780} 58.0 | 1,288 42.0 
| 

4-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
ee 1, 215 619 | 50.9 597 49.1 
oe 2,116 |} 989] 46.8] 1,127 53.2 
ee us 2,197 || 1,036 | 47.2 | 1,161 52.8 
aaa ee 2,228 || 1,048} 47.0| 1,180 53.0 
ip lp 2,079 || 986| 47.4| 1,093 52.6 
eee 1,916 || 896} 46.7) 1,021 53.3 
ieee 1, 909 | 922 | 48.3 987 51.7 
wean 1,990 || 993] 49.9 998 50. 1 
__, Ween 2,184 || 1,132 51.8 | 1,052 48, 2 
“ ea 2,369 || 1,233) 52.0} 1,136 48.0 
pene 2,599 || 1,383 | 53.2) 1,216 46.8 
RENO 2,698 || 1,463 | 54.2] 1,235 45.8 

JUNIOR..COLLEGES 

eee 149 108 | 72.1 42 27.9 
| Sees 222 || 163| 73.4 59 26.6 
PE Poe oe 211 || 154] 73.0 57 27.0 
ae... 229 171| 74.6 58 25.4 
“SSR 218 || 168] 77.2 50 22.8 
Wea 200 || 156 | 78.1 44 21.9 
nit ane 240 || 192} 80.1 48 19.9 
| eee Se 260 || 211 | 80.9 50 19.1 
eH € 316 || 264] 83.5 52 16.5 
1955..........] 352 |] 298 | 84.8 54 15.2 
SRS 348 || 299] 85.7 50 14. 3 
|. RES 370 || 317 | 85.6 53 14.4 























Note.—Detail does not necessarily add to total because of rounding. 


1 Computed from unrounded data. 


2 Continental United States; estimated. 
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If the same comparisons are made on the basis of 
4-year institutions, those institutions offering at 
least a bachelor’s degree, changes in the propor- 
tionate enrollment for privately controlled institu- 
tions follow substantially the same pattern, with a 
total decline of 3.3 percentage points. In general, 
the proportion of all students enrolled in privately 
controlled institutions is somewhat higher when com- 
puted for 4-year institutions, rather than for all 
higher education, including junior colleges. 


Enrollment by Sex 


In the fall of 1957, the total enrollment of men and 
of women were at record highs. The increase for 
men over the fall of 1956 was 3.9 percent, as 
compared with an increase for women of 4.5 percent. 
The first-time enrollment of men and of women 
showed contrasting changes from 1956: A slight 
decrease for men of 0.2 percent and an increase for 
women of 2.6 percent. 

Men constituted 65.3 percent of the total enroll- 
ment in 1957. This percentage of men in the college 
population is characteristic of recent years (see table 
5). During the years immediately following World 
War II, the proportion of men in the total enrollment 
reached a high of 71.1 percent in 1948. 

Among the several types of institutions, the 
higher gains in the total enrollment of men and of 


Table 5.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students, 
by sex: Fall 1946-57 


[Aggregate United States] 


























| 
| Men Women 
Fall of— Total | | 
Number Number 
(thou- [Percent 1} (thou- |Percent ! 
sands) sands) 
are 2,078 | 1,418 68. 2 661 31.8 
per 2,338 | 1,659 71.0 679 29.0 
Sa 2,408 | 1,712 71.1 696 28.9 
LE SRS 2,457 | 1,729 70. 4 728 29. 6 
eae 2,297 | 1,569 68. 3 727 31.7 
Reese & 2,116 | 1,399 66. 1 718 33.9 
| ESS 2,148 | . 1,387 64.6 761 35.4 
neues 2,251 1, 432 63.6 818 36. 4 
| 2,500 | 1,602 64. 1 898 35.9 
ERR: 2,721 | 1,784 65.6 937 34.4 
SR. 2,947 | 1,928 65.4 | 1,019 34. 6 
| ee 3, 068 2, 003 65. 3 1, 065 34.7 





Nore.—Detail does not necessarily add to total because of rounding. 


1 Percentages computed from unrounded figures. 


2 Data based on returns from a sample of 333 carefully selected institutions 
(drawn from a total of 1,749). 
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women over 1956 were generally found in the liberal 
arts colleges, the teachers colleges, and junior 


colleges. The highest gain for women was in 
separately organized technological schools (7.3 
percent). In first-time enrollment, the number of 


men increased in all types of institutions except in 
universities and in technological schools, which 
decreased 3.9 and 1.3 percent, respectively. First- 
time enrollment of women increased in all types of 
institutions, except the universities; the largest 
increase was in technological schools, 7.7 percent. 
However, the enrollment of women in these sepa- 
rately organized schools was small, and the change 
would not be indicative of a general trend. 


The Largest Institutions 


The ten institutions reporting the largest enroll- 
ments in the fall of 1957 were: University of Cali- 
fornia, all campuses ® (41,598); University of Minne- 
sota, all campuses (35,852); New York University 
(31,068) ; State University of New York, allcampuses® 
(29,883); City College of the City of New York 
(28,181); Columbia University (26,787); University 
of Michigan (26,370); University of Illinois (25,920); 
University of Wisconsin, all campuses (24,873); and 
Ohio State University (22,611). 





College-Teaching Program at University 
of Southern California 


THe UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, in 
further developing its program in higher education, 
has recently announced the appointment as of 
February 1, 1958, of a professor of higher education. 
Immediate attention will be given to the develop- 
ment of additional courses in higher education to 
serve doctoral candidates in various departments of 
the university who plan to enter college and 
university teaching. ‘The long-range plan includes 
a more comprehensive program than before of (1) 
recruitment of promising undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students to college teaching as a career, (2) 
training for college and university téaching including 


- internships at the University of Southern California 


and other cooperating institutions, and (3) research 
in higher education. 


5 Resident enrollment only; report on extension enrollment not available from 
this institution. 

6 Does not include enrollment of students in the Agricultural and Technical 
Institutes (classified as semiprofessional enrollment, rather than degree-credit). 
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New Assistant Commissioner for 
Research 


On January 2, Roy M. Hall, formerly director of 
the Southwest School Administration Center and 
professor of educational administration at the 
University of Texas, began his service with the 
Office of Education as Assistant Commissioner for 
Research. 

A native of Swainsboro, Ga., the new Assistant 
Commissioner received the A. B. degree from 
Piedmont College in 1937, and subsequently received 
the M. Ed. degree from Emory University, and the 
the D. Ed. from Syracuse University. He has had 
extensive administrative and research experience 
and has taught at all educational levels. 

In announcing Dr. Hall’s appointment, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
noted that the Office’s program of research being 
conducted in cooperation with colleges, universities, 
and State departments of education is now well 
under way and that other research and statistical 
services are being expanded and improved. “Under 
Dr. Hall’s direction,” he added, “I am confident 
that the research program of the Office of Education 
will be steadily more helpful in pointing the way 
toward further progress in American education.” 





Veterans at University of Illinois 


VETERANS ENROLLED in the University of Illinois 
the first semester total 4,104. The total includes 516 
World War II veterans, 12 of them coeds, and 3,587 
Korean veterans, 13 of them coeds. Of the World 
War II veterans, 81 percent, and of the Korean 
veterans 89 percent, come from within the State of 
Illinois. 





University of Michigan Center for Study 
of Higher Education 


THe CarneciE Corporation of New York has 
granted $400,000 to the University of Michigan to 
support a new Center for the Study of Higher 
Education. The principal objective of the center 
will be the training of administrators for colleges 
and universities. Present plans call for the selection 
each year of from 3 to 7 fellows who will prepare for 


this field of work. 








American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 


Universities: 71st Annual Meeting 


ATIONAL CONCERN over the relative 
position of the United States in education 
and research in the natural sciences and engineering 
was reflected in discussions and actions of the Senate 
of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges, 
and State Universities at its 71st annual meeting 
in Denver, Colo., Nov. 11-14, 1957. Senate mem- 
bers, whose institutions award approximately half 
of all doctoral degrees in science in the United States, 
adopted a series of resolutions suggesting general 
and specific national action to strengthen higher 
education and research. They emphasized the 
necessity for carefully considered programs designed 
to strengthen all phases of higher education, as 
opposed to narrowly conceived “crash” programs. 
The Association also expressed vigorous opposi- 
tion to proposals being advanced in some quarters 
to force students and their families to pay an 
increasingly high proportion of the cost of education 
as tending, if adopted, “seriously to jeopardize our 
national strength and toward reversal of the entire 
tradition of equal educational opportunity for our 
youth.” 


Delegates 


More than 825 delegates and guests registered for 
the convention. The membership of 71 institutions 
represented a reduction of one from the previous year, 
as one institution (West Virginia State College) 
resigned its membership because it had lost its 
status as a land-grant institution as a result of 
successful integration of higher education in that 
State. 

The National Conference of Canadian Universities 
was represented for the second time by a special 
delegate, in this instance John R. C. Evans, presi- 
dent of Brandon College, Manitoba. 

Delegates to the convention included presidents 
of member institutions, deans of agriculture, arts 
and sciences, engineering, graduate work, home eco- 
nomics, and veterinary medicine, as well as heads of 


research and extension work in various areas. 


*Executive Secretary, American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. 
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By RUSSELL I. THACKREY* 


Committees representing certain areas of special 
concern outside the regular delegate structure also 
met during the convention, including the joint 
committee of business officers (with the National 
Association of State Universities), committee on 
public information, and (for the first time) a sub- 
committee on teacher education. 


General Sessions 


General sessions, which bring all delegates to- 
gether, heard, in addition to the address of M. T. 
Harrington, president of the Texas A & M College 
System, and president of the Association, the 
following: Secretary of the Interior, Fred A. Seaton, 
who discussed conservation of natural resources; 
David D. Henry, president of University of Illinois, 
vice-chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, who discussed 
the work of the Committee; Charles N. Shepardson, 
a Governor of the Federal Reserve System, who told 
of the role of the system in economic stability; 
U. S. Representative Martha W. Griffiths of Michi- 
gan, who discussed some of the educational problems 
facing the Congress and the American people; 
James A. McCain, president of Kansas State College, 
who told of his work as an Eisenhower Fellow 
visiting European universities; Norman Auburn, 
acting president of the Council for Financial Aid 
to Eudcation and president of the University of 
Akron, who stressed efforts to increase voluntary 
support for higher education; and Palmer Hoyt, 
editor of the Denver Post, who analyzed some of 
the implications of Russian scientific progress for 
American education. 


Policy Statements Adopted 


Major items in the policy statements adopted by 
the Senate of the Association are summarized below. 


General Background 


1. A general background policy statement on Fed- 
eral action needed in view of Russian scientific prog- 
ress pointed out that “this country’s efforts must be 
in terms of the needs of our whole society” and that 
“the most pressing need of American colleges and 
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universities, public and private, is at present for 
funds to assure competent faculties for teaching and 
research in all fields” with second priority on ‘“‘ade- 
quate instructional and related facilities and equip- 
ment.” 

The statement noted that the Federal Government 
could move in a brief period to strengthen higher edu- 
cation without establishing new precedents and rais- 
ing new problems by such means as: (a) Paying ade- 
quate overhead rates on Federal research contracts 
and grants, so that colleges and universities are not 
required to subsidize Federal programs in part; (0) 
reasonable participation by the Federal Government 
for cost of teaching and research facilities for pro- 
grams of direct national interest, such as those of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program, teaching 
and research in the health sciences, agriculture, etc.; 
(c) adequate support for the Federal College Housing 
Loan Program at the present interest-rate formula; 
(d) continued and expanded Federal support for 
teaching in the federally founded national land-grant 
college and university system. 


Support for Basic Research 


2. The Association adopted resolutions stressing 
the importance of basic research as the foundation for 
all technological progress and the necessity of in- 
creasing support both for basic research and for 
graduate education of those preparing for research 
careers. The resolutions called on the President and 
the Congress to adopt policies which would improve 
both the fiscal support and the continuity of research 
programs, and their conduct “‘in the spirit of free 
inquiry.” 


Graduate Fellowships 


3. A separate resolution called attention to the 
need for Federal action in support of expanded grad- 
uate fellowship programs in the sciences, engineering, 
the humanities, and social sciences, including (a) 
supplemental grants to institutions to defray related 
costs and (b) reasonable geographical distribution of 
fellowships among recognized institutions to avoid 
undue concentration. 


Work-Study Programs 


4. The Association endorsed the experimental 
“work-study” program of undergraduate student aid 
recommended by the President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, and also agreed with 
the President’s Committee in not favoring, at this 
time, a substantial Federal undergraduate scholar- 
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ship program. Recognizing the need for more aid 
to able and needy students, it stressed need for more 
information on their number and geographical dis- 
tribution, and also the immediate priority of aid to 
hold and expand faculties and provide adequate 
facilities. 


Federal Aid for Community College Construction 


5. After reviewing proposed legislation for Federal 
aid for construction of public community colleges, the 
Association recommended that this legislation be ex- 
panded to include degree-granting institutions as 
well, to permit each State to expand facilities in the 
light of its own needs. 


President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School 


6. The Association commended the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School 
for performing a “noteworthy public service.” 
While it did not endorse all the recommendations 
of the Committee, it listed eight areas of specific 
agreement. 


Opposes Increased Costs to Students and Parents 


7. In its resolution opposing any movement to 
saddle students and parents with an increasing 
proportion of the cost of college education, referred 
to above, the Association deplored “the increasing 
tendency to consider the student as the only bene- 
ficiary of a college education.” It said proposals 
were a “direct contradiction of the principle of 
equality of educational opportunity at the college 
level to which the Morrill Act specifically dedicated 
the Land-Grant institutions” and that “even a 
liberal system of scholarships and fellowships” will 
fall far short of insuring college opportunity for all 
qualified young people. 


Water Resources Policy 


8. A resolution on water resources policy noted 
that a year earlier the Association had commended 
strongly the report of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Water Resources Policy, but that action 
to carry out the recommendation had “lagged 
seriously.” 


Land-Grant College Act Centennial 


9. The Association took preliminary action toward 
celebration of the centennial of the Land-Grant 
College Act, which falls in 1962, in approving a 
series of committee recommendations. Celebration 
will start with the Association’s annual convention in 
1961, to be held in Kansas City. The Association 
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will cooperate with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, also founded in 1862, in emphasizing the 
agricultural phases of the centennial celebration. 


Radio and Television 


10. Reports of the Committee on Radio and Tele- 
vision and of the Association’s delegate to the Joint 
Council on Educational Television stressed the neces- 
sity of cooperating with the organization in holding 
and utilizing reserved educational television chan- 
nels. Emphasis was placed on the value of operating 
State and regional networks where feasible. 


Government-Sponsored Research 


11. An approved report of the joint committee of 
business officers (with the National Association of 
State Universities) included strong emphasis on 
necessity for full reimbursement of indirect expenses 
on Government-sponsored research projects; objec- 
tion to the policies of some governmental agencies in 
failing to give sufficient notice of modification, 
renewal, or termination of research contracts; and 
strong support of the work of the committee on 
sponsored research, American Council on Educa- 
tion, in its negotiations with governmental agencies 
on these and other topics. 


International Cooperation Administration 


12. The International Cooperation Administra- 
tion was commended for improvements in handling 
college contracts for foreign technical cooperation 
since the Association’s vigorous protest made in 
1956. Some unresolved problems were noted. 


Contributions of Public Colleges and Universities 


13. The Association unanimously approved pro- 
posals for close cooperation with the State Uni- 
versities Association in research and fact-finding on 
the contributions of public colleges and universities 
and in dissemination of the facts to the public. 


Previous Positions Reaffirmed 


14. Reaffirmed were previous positions taken by 
the Association in opposition to expansion of degree- 
granting authority to Federal institutions and 
agencies not now having it; in support of legislation 
to provide Federal funds for construction of facilities 
for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; and in 
support of legislation to provide veterans educational 
benefits for Air Force ROTC graduates whose active 
service was in the Air National Guard. The 
Association also urged support of expanded funds 
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for the fact-finding and related activities of the 
Office of Education. 

Also reaffirmed was support of Federal legislation 
to provide funds for general extension services 
similar to those now available to farm people through 
the agricultural extension service. 


Committee on Government and Higher Education 


15. Work of the committee on government and 
higher education, established by a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education to survey 
relationships between State institutions and State 
authorities other than the established trustees, was 
stressed as highly important, and full cooperation 
of member institutions with the committee staff 
was urged. The committee is headed by Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president of Johns Hopkins University. 


New Officers 


A. N. Jorgensen, president of the University of 
Connecticut, was elected president of the Association 
for 1958, succeeding M. T. Harrington, president of 
the Texas A & M College System and A & M College 
of Texas, who becomes chairman of the executive 
committee. New members of the executive com- 
mittee are David D. Henry, president of University 
of Illinois and O. C. Aderhold, president of University 
of Georgia; Miriam Scholl, dean of Oregon State 
College (home economics), and L. E. Hoffman, 
associate director Purdue University (agriculture). 
O. S. Willham, president of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity was named chairman of the council of 
presidents, and A. L. Strand, president of Oregon 
State College, secretary. 





National Astronomical Observatory 


Tue NationaL ScieNcE Founpation (NSF) has 
entered into a contract with the newly formed Asso- 
ciation of Universities for Research in Astronomy, 
Inc. (AURA), for conduct of basic research in as- 
tronomy as well as construction, operation, and 
maintenance of a National Astronomical Observa- 
tory. NSF will grant $3.1 million for construction 
of an optical observatory on a site to be chosen in 
Arizona. Incorporated in Arizona, AURA’s mem- 
bership consists of the following universities: Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Harvard, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
State, and Wisconsin. 
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The California State Scholarship Program 


HE CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, during 
the 1955 General Session, enacted the Hegland- 
Shell-Donahoe and Donald D. Doyle Act providing 
for a program of competitive undergraduate State 
scholarships. This statute provides for a series of 640 
awards to be granted in 1956, 1,280 in 1957, 1,920 in 
1958, and 2,560 in 1959 and each year thereafter. 
Each scholarship must be used for payment of tuition 
and fees not to exceed $600 for the academic year at 
the institution attended by the award winner. A 
scholarship holder may choose any college or uni- 
versity within the State accredited by the Western 
College Association and may select any curriculum 
or program offered by such college. The legislation 
was originally enacted for a 4-year period, but has 
since been extended through the fiscal year 1961-62. 
Administration 
Responsibility for the development and adminis- 
tration of the program is assigned by law to a 9- 
member State scholarship commission. This com- 
mission, appointed by the governor, is composed of 3 
representatives from independent colleges within 
California, 1 representative from the University of 
California, 1 representative from the State colleges, 
and 1 representative from the junior colleges. In 
addition, there are 3 lay members, one of whom must 
be a member of the board of education of a school 
district which includes at least one secondary school. 
The original commission was organized in Novem- 
ber 1955, and immediately laid plans for development 
of the first year’s award competition. Staff offices, 
located in the State capitol at Sacramento, were 
opened on January 2, 1956. 


Candidate Selection Procedures 


The commission is currently conducting the third 
annual State scholarship award competition. The 
procedures developed during 1955-56 have remained 
substantially the same during succeeding years of 
competition. First of all, eligible scholarship candi- 
dates must meet certain statutory qualifications as 
follows: An applicant must be a high school graduate, 
a resident of California, under 24 years of age (ex- 
cept when applying for a renewed award); must 
give evidence of dedication to American ideals and 


*Executive Secretary, State of California State Scholarship 
Commission. 
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good citizenship; must have made a successful score 
on the competitive examination; and, finally, must 
be able to demonstrate financial need for scholar- 
ship assistance. 

The commission has selected for use in each of the 
competition years, as a competitive examination, 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination ‘Board. This 3-hour test is adminis- 
tered by the Educational Testing Service at specified 
intervals during the year in test centers located 
throughout the Nation. In California, more than 
40 centers have been established, and special centers 
are set up for an applicant who resides more than 75 
miles from a regular center. Candidate scores on 
the examination are reported to the commission. 

The commission also requires that each applicant 
submit a high school transcript of all work through 
the first semester of his senior year or, if he is already 
enrolled in college, through the first semester of the 
current year. An academic record is judged to 
qualify a student if on the high school level it con- 
tains 16 or more units of A or B work during the 
last five semesters. College students must present 
for all work taken an overall 1.5 grade average based 
on a 3.0 scale. 

Finally, each applicant is required to complete a 
scholarship application containing information to 
meet the statutory requirements referred to above 
and file the application prior to a previously estab- 
lished deadline. As soon as the deadline for sub- 
mission of applications and Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scores has passed, all fully qualified candidates are 
ranked according to test score. Minimum cutting 
scores are then established for high school seniors 
and college students. All candidates whose scores 
rank above these minimal levels are then declared 
semifinalists. Table I indicates the composition of 
the applicant group for the past 2 years of competi- 
tion. Preliminary estimates for the current year’s 
competition indicate participation by more than 


7,000 students. 
Financial Need Analysis 


The final criterion for selection of award winners 
is that of actual financial need for a scholarship 
award. The inclusion of this measurement in 
scholarship selection procedures is a relatively recent 
development throughout the Nation. Originally, 
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Table 1.—State scholarship applicants, 1955-56 and 1956-57 





Percent of applicants 





Num- 
Year ber of 
appli- High | College 
cants Boys Girls | school stu- 
seniors | dents 





1953-56... ..02./. 
iY 


2, 443 48.0 52.0 88.0 12. 
5, 260 48.4 51.6 92.5 7. 


mo 




















several colleges and universities devised their own 
methods to determine the amount of scholarship 
stipend to be awarded in any particular interest; 
now, however, a number of standardized methods 
have been developed which are available to scholar- 
ship sponsors generally. One of the most widely 
used methods is that of the College Scholarship 
Service, a central agency for collection and analysis 
of financial data from applicant families. Such 
data are made available to colleges or scholarship 
sponsors for use in granting awards. The commis- 
sion has used this procedure in the past 2 years and 
will use it again in the 1957-58 competition. 

Two fundamental principles apply in the commis- 
sion’s determination of demonstrated need. First, 
financial need is always calculated on the basis of 
the applicant’s choice of college. Since the average 
cost of attending college in California ranges from 
a minimum of $676 a year for a commuting student 
at one of the State colleges to a maximum of $2,300 
for a resident student at one of the independent 
colleges, a scholarship applicant may qualify for an 
award at one college but not at another. Secondly, 
following an early ruling by the State attorney 
general on the amount of a scholarship, it is necessary 
to grant each successful candidate the maximum 
amount allowable under the law or nothing. That 
is, the ruling does not permit award of partial or 
scaled stipend scholarships. As noted above, an 
award must be the amount of tuition and fees, not 
exceeding $600. 

Once the semifinalist group has been identified, 
each candidate so designated is required to file a 
parents’ financial statement with the college scholar- 
ship service. When these statements have been 
collected and analyzed, they are forwarded to a 
financial needs analysis team composed of scholar- 
ship officers from selected colleges and universities 
within the State. This group, which last year was 
composed of 14 persons, working in teams of two, 
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reviews each statement to derive a dollar amount 
known as the estimated family contribution. 

The figure represents the total amount of money 
that both the applicant and his family may reason- 
ably be expected to provide for his maintenance at 
college during the following year. Final judgment 
on the applicant’s need is made by comparing this 
amount with the estimated cost of attending the 
college he has selected. The critical difference 
between the two figures, determines whether the 
applicant will receive a scholarship. After all of the 
financial statements have been reviewed, the com- 
mission is able to select award winners from among 
the semifinalist candidates who have successfully 
demonstrated need. 


Award Nomination 


On or near May 1 of each year, the commission 
meets to select State scholarship award winners for 
the following year on the basis of the procedures 
outlined above. In any given year, the law requires 
that certain numbers of awards shall be granted to 
students residing in each of the 80 State assembly 
districts and in each of the,40 State senate districts. 
Therefore, the qualified candidate group is re-sorted 
on the basis of this district distribution, and initial 
award winners are selected to fill these specified 
awards. The law provides for a larger group to be 
awarded on an at-large basis throughout the State. 

Once the maximum number of scholarships have 
been awarded, all of the remaining qualified candi- 
dates are declared alternates and placed on an 
alternate list in rank order by score. When awards 
are vacated or not accepted, alternates may be 
nominated immediately as award winners. Table II 
indicates the distribution of enrolled award winners 
in each of two successive years. During the present 
school year, State scholarship holders are in attend- 


Table Il.—Enrolled award winners, 1956-57 and 1957-58 











Percent of Percent of winners 
winners attending— 
Number 
Year of | 

winners Inde- | Univer- | State 

Boys | Girls | pendent | sity of | col- 

institu- | Cali- | eges 

tions fornia 

1956-57____- 602 59 41 62.9 28. 6 8.5 
1957-58_____ 11,280 59 41 65.2 28.4 6.4 























1 Includes 438 renewals of prior year awards and 842 new awards. 
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ance at 49 of the 51 accredited colleges and universi- 
ties within California. 

The statute allows an award winner to select any 
major field or program in the college or universit 
he attends. ‘Table III shows the distribution by 
field of study for two successive years of enrolled 
State scholarship award winners. It will be noted 
that in both years, with the choice of program left 
entirely in the hands of students, 40 percent or more 
of these award holders have elected the engineering 
or science fields. 


Table !ll._—Percentage distribution of enrolled award winners 
by major fields! . 











Percent of winners in— 
Year 
Engi- Pre- | Educa- |} Liberal] Unde- 
neering | Science} profes- tion arts | cided 
sional 
Pe are eras ee 
1956-57 - 28 | 16 | 16 18 20 2 











1957-58 | 26 | 15 | 14 | 21 | 21 | 3 


! As reported immediately before September enrollment. 


Renewal Procedures 


Under the law, an award holder is eligible for a 
renewal of his State scholarship not to exceed four 
annual awards or until completion of his undergrad- 
uate program, whichever is earlier. Each award 
winner is required to meet all of the original criteria 
with the exception of competition in a selective exam- 
ination. However, he must present evidence that 
during the year in which he held the award he has 
“maintained satisfactory academic progress.” 

During the latespring and early summer of 1957, the 
commission assessed for renewal purposes the records 
made by some 570 of the first year’s award winners 
who had completed a year of college. Of this group, 
438 awards were renewed for the following academic 
year. In order to evaluate the academic progress of 
these award winners, the commission has asked that 
each college within the State define the minimum 
standard of achievement in terms of a grade point 
average. This standard, however, must be the same 
as that required of other scholarship students enrolled 
in any specific institution. 


Cost of the Program 


Table IV shows the cost of the California State 
Scholarship program in four successive fiscal years. 
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Since the administration of the program did not 
begin until January 1956, no awards were made for 
the academic year 1955-56. The figures for 1958-59 
represent the preliminary budget estimate; these 
amounts are, however, pending final approval by the 
legislature. 


Table IV.—Cost State scholarship program ! 








Budget | Budget 
. ? Total for for Number) Average 
Fiscal year bud ote’ ee ae of amount 
et en ae awards | of award 

tration | ships 

oe eR OE OE ee ee 
oe —— 272,726} 40, 311|$232, 415 590 $393 
1957-58___...- 600, 934; 60,934) 540,000) 1,280 424 
1958-59 (est.)___| 934,000} 70,000) 864,000; 1,920 450 




















1 Figures for current year are final estimate; for 1958-59, preliminary estimate. 


The fact that in both years approximately 30 
percent of the award winners have elected to attend 
either the University of California, in which total 
tuition and fees to a resident amount to approxi- 
mately $115, or the State colleges, where tuition 
and fees amount to about $60 a year, has served 
to keep the average amount of the award substan- 
tially below the $600 maximum. However, a slight 
increase this year in the number of students attend- 
ing the higher cost independent colleges, plus the 
general increase in tuition and fees apparent through- 
out the State for the past 2 years, has raised the 
average amount of scholarships. In the adminis- 
tration of the program, the applicant is required to 
defray the cost of the competitive examination. 
However, all of the additional expenses incurred in 
selection of scholarship award holders and super- 
vision of the awards following enrollment are 
included in the item under “Administration.” 


Concluding Statement 


Certain fundamental principles underly the leg- 
islation and consequent development of this program 
of State scholarships. 


> Utilization of these scholarships only for payment 
of tuition and fees tends over a period of time to 
divert substantial numbers of students into the 
independent colleges. This, in turn, eases the 
mounting pressure on the public colleges and the 
university as increased numbers of high school 
graduates apply for enrollment. 


> Equalization of educational opportunity between 
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private and public institutions is also an element 
in the award pattern. 


> Since larger numbers of State scholarship stu- 
dents enroll in college each year, colleges and uni- 
versities find that increasingly wider use may be 
made of their own scholarship funds. In this sense, 
the California program is the basic scholarship pro- 
gram for the entire State and as such is integrated 
on a local campus with the pattern of awards 
administered by that school. 


> Although the program will not be in maximum 
operation until the academic year 1959-60, it has 
become an integral part of the transition between 
high school and college in California. 


> Finally, the fact that many entering freshmen 
may look forward to continued scholarship assistance 
throughout their undergraduate programs tends to 
reduce the number of dropouts caused by financial 
difficulties. 





Office of Education Launches New 
Program in Business and Public 
Administration 


IN A RECENT NEWS RELEASE, U. §. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick announced the 
establishment within the Office of Education of a 
new program in the fields of business administration 
and public administration. Ward Stewart, who has 
served for the past year as the Commissioner’s Rep- 
resentative to the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, has been given the 
new assignment in the Higher Education Programs 
Branch, Division of Higher Education. 

In describing this new step Commissioner Derthick 
said, “Since the new program is just getting under 
way it is too early at this time to do more than 
describe its broad outlines. We visualize the estab- 
lishment of close working relationships—on a re- 
search, consultation, and services basis—with each 
of the colleges and universities in the country which 
offer specialized educational programs in these fields. 
We hope that, as the program develops, it will be- 
come increasingly useful to the students, faculty, 
institutions, and professional organizations con- 
cerned.” 

Letters have been dispatched to the deans or other 
administrative heads of all separately organized col- 
lege and university educational programs in these 
fields, announcing the new program and inviting 
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participation and exchange of information in this 
connection. Similar relationships are being estab- 
lished with the appropriate professional organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. Stewart, who is in charge of the new program, 
has been a staff member of the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, since 1952 when he became Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Program Development and Coordination. 
He previously served as a staff member of the U. S. 
Treasury Department, National Youth Administra- 
tion, Public Administration Mission to Colombia, 
South America, and the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. He was a naval officer in World War II. 

Now a part-time faculty member at American 
University, Washington, D. C., Dr. Stewart has 
lectured at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
and has taught in the Graduate School of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Stewart, a native of Des Moines, Iowa, re- 
ceived the A. B. degree, magna cum laude, from 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota; M. A. in 
college and university administration, University of 
Chicago; Ph. D. in political science and public ad- 
ministration from Harvard University where he was 
a Littauer Fellow in the Graduate School of Public 
Administration; and J. D., George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School, Washington, D. C. He is a 
member of the National Education Association, the 
American Society for Public Administration, and the 
American Political Science Association. He is also 
a member of the bar of the District Court and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
and the United States Supreme Court. 





Regional Cooperation at Undergraduate 


Level Studied 


AMONG THE HIGHLIGHTs in the report of the New 
England Board of Higher Education for the first 
year of operation was the announcement that 
regional cooperation at the undergraduate level was 
being studied. 

At the request of their presidents, the undergrad- 
uate curriculums of the six New England State 
universities have been studied to identify unique 
programs of instruction which might be made avail- 
able to residents of the other States as well as to 
locate deficiencies in offerings which might be filled 
through arrangements with other State universities 
in the region. This plan is designed to increase the 
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number and variety of educational opportunities for 
the residents of New England and to avoid where 
possible the duplication of facilities for specialized 
high cost programs of study. 

Under this plan, qualified students from other New 
England States will be given preferential considera- 


‘tion for admission to certain specialized programs, 


and in some cases will be granted the benefit of in- 
State or resident fees. Proposals for specific pro- 
grams are now before the boards of trustees of the 
several universities, and announcement of the details 
of this plan is scheduled for the winter. 





Increased Demand for Student Financial 
Aid 

Tue University or Micuican has reported that 
the demand for student loans at that institution is 
mounting at a record-breaking rate, and that 
pressure is also being put on student aid and scholar- 
ship funds. The university notes that there are 
increased demands for scholarships, fellowships, and 
loans at Michigan State, Indiana, Purdue, and State 
University of Iowa, and that similar trends have 
been reported at Wayne State, Iowa State, Dart- 
mouth, University of Washington, and University of 
Colorado. Of the 10 institutions 5 reported increased 
demand for student employment, 4 reported no 
substantial change in this respect, while only 1 
reported more job opportunities than students 
applying for them. 





Additional Case Studies on Education 
Beyond the High School 


Tue Orrice or Epucation, Division of Higher 
Education, has released a new group of case 
studies on education beyond the high school, 
Numbers 7-12. Numbers 1-6 were released in 
November 1957, and were reported in Higher 
Education for December 1957. 

The new group consists of: Adult education 
study-discussion group, San Bernardino College; 
future development study, Seattle University; TV 
College, Chicago City Junior College; university 
Organization through consolidating independent 
colleges, University of Hartford; “college in the 
country” program, West Georgia College; and 
College Courses, Inc., Quincy, Mass. 
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Illinois Inaugurates Scholarship Program 


A RECENT ENACTMENT by the Illinois General 
Assembly provides $600,000 for scholarships for 
residents of the State of Illinois of good character 
who will have completed high school by the end 
of this school year, who are in the upper half of their 
class, who demonstrate superior capacity to profit 
from college work, and who are unable to finance 
their college training. Honorary awards will be 
given to students who qualify for scholarships but 
who are not in need of financial aid. Students who 
have had any college work are not eligible for 
scholarships. 

Scholarships will begin with the 1958-59 school 
year and will cover tuition and other fees not in 
excess of $600. Winners may select any accredited 
institution of higher learning in Illinois. The first- 
year scholarships will be awarded on the basis of 
two for residents of each Illinois senatorial district, 
two for residents of each representative district, 
and a sufficient number for residents of the State 
at large to use the remainder of the appropriation. 
Each scholarship is renewable without further 
competitive examination. 





College Attendance by Graduates of 
Three Representative New York High 
Schools | 


A stupy recently completed at Hunter College shows 
that 75 percent of June 1955, graduates of 3 repre- 
sentative New York high schools with I. Q.’s of 117 
and above were in college full-time the following 
year. Inthe Nation as a whole, less than 50 percent 
of high school graduates of comparable ability go on 
to college. A study of the same 3 high schools in 
1942 showed that 54 percent of their high-ability 
graduates entered college full-time the following 
year. 

The report notes that the existence of four tuition- 
free municipal colleges in New York City is an im- 
portant factor in accounting for the relatively large 
number of high-ability students continuing their 
education. Of these students, 55 percent were at- 
tending one of the municipal colleges full time. It 
also notes that of the able young people who discon- 
tinue their formal education or are going to college 
part-time, 39 percent said that financial assistance 
would have made full-time attendance possible. 

The study concludes that the need for more 
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scientists at this time apparently has not made itself 
felt among the graduates of the 3 high schools 
studied, inasmuch as the number of male students 
in the sciences is approximately the same as that 
shown in a similar study 15 years ago. 

The study also concludes that a program is needed 
to remove the two major stumbling blocks to college 
education—lack of finances and lack of motivation. 
It recommends that the first of these might be par- 
tially overcome by a broadened scholarship program 
and by State grants-in-aid for professional graduate 
study. The problem of motivation, the study points 
out, requires a more effective program of counseling. 





National Science Foundation Grants in 
Support of Science 


Tue NaTIONAL SciENCE FounparTIon has announced 
316 grants totaling $5,488,585 awarded during the 
quarter ending September 30, 1957, for the support 
of basic research in the sciences, for conferences in 
support of. science, for short-term research by 
medical science students, for exchange of scientific 
information, and for training of: science teachers. 
This is the first group of awards to be made during 
fiscal year 1958. Since the beginning of the program 
in 1951, 4,179 such awards have been made totaling 
almost $66,000,000. 





Cornell Student-Ambassadors to Latin 
America 


TweEnNTy-FIVE Cornell University students plan to 
become good will ambassadors to Latin America 
next summer. The purpose of the 3-month tour is 
to promote, by personal contact, talks, seminars, 
and other means, greater understanding and good 
will for the United States and to demonstrate how 
American educational methods stimulate individual 
initiative. Most of the students also plan to write 
newspaper and magazine articles about their experi- 
ences and impressions. 

Participants in the tour will undergo an intensive 
preparation that will include study of United States 
foreign policy, history and present conditions in 
countries to be visited, and the Spanish language. 
The trip itself will focus on visits to Latin American 
universities. The students expect to finance the 
tour from their own funds and, more largely, from 
gifts from corporations doing business in Latin 
America. 
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Public Health Service Fellowships 


Tue Pusiic Heattu Service has announced the 
award of 40 five-year fellowships to scientists in 34 
universities and schools of medicine, dentistry, and 
public health in 21 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. All recipients have doctor’s degrees in medicine 
or one of the health-related sciences. Each fellow 
will receive a stipend set by the institution to 
approximate the salary of faculty members of similar 
status, plus up to $2,000 to defray part of the ex- 
penses of research. 

From 40 to 50 fellowships will be awarded annually 
until approximately 250 have been given by the fifth 
year. In 1957, 44 fellowships were awarded. The 
total cost of the current year’s program will be 
about $1,000,000, including renewal awards to 
research fellows appointed last year. 

The purpose of the program is to encourage 
promising young scientists in basic health research 
to continue their interest and advancement in this 
field. Fellows may be assigned teaching functions 
by the sponsoring institutions as part of their prep- 
aration for full-time academic positions at higher 
levels. 


Wayne State to End Nonmatriculation 
Program 


Wayne StaTE University’s Board of Governors has 
approved plans to stop the practice of allowing 
persons not fully qualified for admission to the 
university to enroll in regular classes, starting in 
September 1958. In past years, the practice has 
been to permit adults over 20 years of age to register 
in classes of their own choosing without going through 
the admission process, providing there was room for 
them. The number of adults classified as non- 
matriculating students has ranged from 1,000 to 
4,500 in the past 20 years. 

During the fall semester of 1957-58 there were 
3,829 nonmatriculated students among the total 
enrollment of 19,920. Many of the 3,829 are fully 
qualified for admission, however, and will merely 
have to go through the regular admissions procedures 
to continue in the university. Those who cannot 
meet admissions requirements will be referred to the 
joint division of adult education of Wayne State 
and the University of Michigan, which will offer a 
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full schedule of noncredit courses to meet com- 
munity needs. The university takes the position 
that the time is near when it will be unable to find 
places for all the fully qualified students who wish 
to enroll and that it is unsound academically to turn 
away students who are seeking degree work while 
accommodating unqualified people in a credit 
program. 





University of Texas Observes 75th Year 


Tue University or Texas began the public ob- 
servance of its 75th year on January 10, 1958. 
Among the series of conferences held or to be held 
during the year are the following: Conference on 
Expectations to explore the question of what should 
be expected of the university in the next 25 years; 
a Texas Conference to assess the human, material, 
and cultural resources of the State and project future 
developments in those areas; and a Study Conference 
on issues facing the State university. There will 
also be a series of “‘service conferences” for business, 
industrial, technological, and professional groups. 
At the spring commencement, the 75,000th Univer- 
sity of Texas degree will be awarded. 

Throughout the year, the Committee of 75, com- 
posed of citizens not officially connected with the 
university and representing all Texas interests, will 
survey the University of Texas system as a whole, 
seeking to discover what it should do, what its 
present status is, and what should be its specific 
goals for improvement. 





Retired Professors’ Registry 


To HELP MEET the shortage of well-qualified college 
teachers, the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Professors 
are cosponsoring a clearinghouse for the placement 
of retired professors. In planning for next fall, 
presidents should submit job specifications of va- 
cancies as soon as possible after January 1, 1958, to 
Louis D. Corson, Director, Retired Professors Reg- 
istry, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 
6, D.C. A similar service is offered by the Office of 
Placement Services at New York University under 
the direction of Walter L. Kelly. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Instruction in Farm Mechanics: Suggestions for 
developing Training Programs in Farm Mechanics 
in Vocational Agriculture, by A. H. Hollenberg. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1957. Paper, 63 p. 35 cents. (Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 267, Agricultural Series No. 70.) 


Survey of State Legislation Relating to Higher Edu- 
cation, July 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957, by Ernest V. 
Hollis, William G. Land, and S. V. Martorana, Wash- 
ington, U. §. Government Printing Office, 1957. 
Paper, 104 p. 60cents. (Circular No. 511.) 


Television in Education, by Franklin Dunham, 
Ronald R. Lowdermilk, and Gertrude G: Broderick. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1957. Paper, 124 p. 55 cents. (Bulletin 1957, 
No. 21.) 


Other Government Agencies 


The Occupational Outlook: A Current Supplement 
to the Occupational Outlook Handbook. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 
40 p. 30 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. 
when known. 


Prices are indicated 


An Inventory of Social and Economic Research in 
Health. 6th edition. 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., Health Information Foundation, 
1957. Paper, 327 p. 
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Educational Testing Service, Annual Report, 1956- National Commission on Accrediting. Report of 


1957. 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J., or 4640 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, Calif., Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 1957. Paper, 96 p. 


The Good Seed: A Report on the Ford Foundation’s 
continuing investment in education. 477 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., The Ford Foundation, 
1957. Paper, 24 p. 


The Harvesis of Knowledge: A Report on Research 
Potentials and Problems in the State University of New 
York, by Theodore C. Blegen. Albany, N. Y., The 
Research Foundation of State University of New 
York, 1957. Paper, 47 p. 


The Ideal and the Community: A Philosophy of 
Education, by I. B. Berkson. New York, N. Y., 
Harper and Bros., 1958. 302 p. $4.50. 


Report of Proceedings, Governor's Second Annual 
Conference on Education, Louisville, Ky., Sept. 25-26, 
1957. Frankfort, Ky., Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
Department of Education, 1957. Paper, 55 p. 


1957 Supplement to College Board Scores No. 2, by 
Joshua A. Fishman. 425 West 117 St., New York 
27, N. Y., College Entrance Examination Board, 
1957. Paper, 206 p. $1.50. 


Backing Up Brains. Modest Proposals on Behalf 
of College Teachers to direct greater attention to 
the critical need for higher faculty salaries, and to 
urge their betterment. 6 East 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y., Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
Inc., 1957. Paper, 16 p. 25 cents. 


Lovejoy—Jones College Scholarship Guide, by Clar- 
ence E. Lovejoy and Theodore S. Jones. New 
York 20, N. Y. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 
Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, 1957. Cloth, 
$3.95. Paper, $1.95. 123 p. 


Toward the Liberally Educated Executive, by 
Robert A. Goldwin, editor and Charles A. Nelson, 
consultant. White Plains, N. Y. The Fund for 
Adult Education, 1957. Paper, 111 p. 
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Workshop Conference on Accrediting, June 25-26, 
1957. 1785 Massachusetts Ave., NW, Washington 
6, D. C., the Commission, 1957. Paper, 32 p. 


Staffing Social Services in Texas: The Problem and 
the Challenge, by Charles W. Laughton. Austin, 
Texas. The School of Social Work, the University 
of Texas, 1957. Paper, 84 p. 50 cents. 


A Strategy for American Higher Education: An 
Inquiry into the Feasibility of Education for Indi- 
vidual and Social Development, by Robert Hendry 
Mathewson. New York, N. Y., Harper and Bros., 
1957. 296p. $5. 


What Price Tuition? <A Staff Study Prepared by 
the Division of Research, Council for Financial 
Aid To Education, Inc. 6 East 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y., 1957. Paper, 16 p. 35 cents. 
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